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The Civil Rights Project was founded, in part, to bring rigorous social science inquiry to bear on 
our most pressing civil rights issues. On-going trends involving public school segregation have 
been a primary focus of the CRP’s research, and the expanding policy emphasis on school choice 
prompted analysis of the much smaller - but politically potent - charter sector. In 2003, and 
again this year, we have released reports examining charter school segregation. Both times we 
have been subject to attacks, often for doing or saying things we never claimed to undertake in 
the reports. On April 27, 2010, Education Next posted a re-analysis and commentary, by Gary 
Ritter and several colleagues, of our February 2010 charter school report (available at 
http://www.civilrightsproject.ucla.edu/news/pressreleases/CRP-Choices-Without-Equity- 
report.pdf ). Below, we respond to the team’s claims, seeking to accurately explain what we did, 
why we did it, and the actual nature of our conclusions. Before proceeding, however, it is 
important to revisit what we know about the continued significance of school segregation. 

Decades of social science research describing the harms of racially isolated schools and the 
benefits of diverse schools has informed the development of federal policy — and even many 
states’ charter school legislation. 1 In 1954, the Supreme Court declared that separate was 
inherently unequal, and as recently as 2007, a majority of Justices affirmed that there are 
compelling reasons to voluntarily pursue integrated schools and to prevent racially isolated 
schools. Though extraordinary high-poverty, high-minority schools exist, social science 
repeatedly shows them to be the exception to the rule. The reason: racially and 
socioeconomically isolated schools tend to have unequal educational resources, higher drop out 
rates, and prepare students poorly for life after high school. Furthermore, schools of white 
segregation - as well as those that concentrate students of color - do not provide the educational 
opportunities for students to learn to challenge stereotypes and live and work in a diverse society. 
These are vital skills for 21 st century citizens and workers, and are among the reasons that it is 
critical to consider not just whether families have access to schools, but also the demographic 
composition of students in those schools. 



Responding to Methodological Criticism 

The major empirical distinction between our analysis and the Ritter team’s re-analysis is the 
level to which we aggregated school-level student composition patterns. In other words, trends 
in the racial makeup of charter schools were examined at different levels of geography. As we 
describe in detail in our report, we aggregated school-level charter enrollment data to the 
national, state, and metropolitan level. The use of the latter geographic unit, metropolitan areas, 
stemmed from a deliberate methodological decision. As 1998 guidance from the U.S. 



1 A number of states have legislation promoting or mandating the establishment of racially diverse charter schools. 
See Frankenberg, E. & Siegel-Hawley, G. (2009). Equity Overlooked: Charter Schools and Civil Rights Policy. Los 
Angeles: UCLA Civil Rights Project. Available at: http://www.civilrightsproiect.ucla.edu/research/deseg/equitv- 
overlooked-report-2009.pdf 



